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EDITORIALS 


time and get-ready time in most of the country’s 

canning plants today, a great number of canners 
are nevertheless concerning themselves with the sales 
problem. That’s a happy departure from the days of 
yore when canners might accurately have been described 
as having a one track mind, especially during the pack- 
ing season. Over in Pennsylvania last week, canners 
were told the gravy train had come to a screaming 
stop. As usual, when the cycle reaches this point, the 
cries of the distributor become loud and long, and 
many canners seeking favors, relax long standing poli- 
cies, without considering fully the long term impact. 
The pattern seldom changes, except for an occasional 
new wrinkle, like the “guarantee against price decline” 
that had its inception just a few years ago. Always 
they have to do with costs, such as label and advertis- 
ing allowances, cash discounts, minimum orders, etc. 
Difficulty is there are still a good many canners who 
don’t know their actual costs, and so are easy prey for 
the alert buyer. 

And in markets such as this, buyers have to be alert. 
Actually they are put on the spot when canners grant 
such concessions to their competitors. Quality and 
everything else being equal, these concessions many 
times spell out the sole competitive advantage. So it 
a!\ vets back to the weak-kneed, or shall we call him 
cro tty or just plain hard up canner, who started the 
rry-go-round. 

ut all of this is well known to readers of these lines. 
Tt. point is there comes a time when the trend, having 
be-ome so general, is well nigh irresistible and policies 
mn be changed, even against our better judgment, to 
ky up with the times. The heck of it is during a slow 
nm <et is the worst possible time to make these adjust- 
ms, for then it’s rather impossible to make compen- 
Ss. \g adjustments in the selling price, which are 
Nu. ssary, because it’s all a matter of relative cost. 
Ts — label allowances, for instance, if they aren’t based 
on ost, they should be. Proof of the matter is, private 
la’ '; cost more to handle than canner labels, not only 
be ise of differences in quantity costs, but because of 
€x'... operating costs, short label runs, for instance, 
Provable adjustments in the labeling machine, etc. 


'timeand PROBLEMS — While it’s clean-up 
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Last week we heard one canner complain his buyer 
used expensive, handsomely lithographed labels. He 
didn’t feel called upon to share that extra expense. 
That’s a moot question. How much benefit does a par- 
ticular canner receive from added sales appeal of a 
private label. Feeling as we do, that the first canner 
who sold a private label made a serious error in mer- 
chandising judgment, we are inclined to question that 
value. Even so, we must admit that a handsome pri- 
vate label is bound to reflect increased sales to a regu- 
lar supplier of that label. 


ADVERTISING ALLOWANCES — Closely aligned 
to this is the matter of an advertising allowance for a 
private label, which distributors would have us believe 
is right and proper. And so, too, it may be, but we’re 
not inclined to think so. This is not to say that a dis- 
tributor cannot, or will not, be loyal to his supplier. 
Many of them are, over the years. That story is re- 
peated in all lines of business year after year. Even 
so, it’s oftentimes good business to change suppliers, 
depending on circumstances, changes in personnel, 
company policy, and many other factors. If this were 
not so, there’d be no such thing as competitive enter- 
prise. Advertising is something that builds good will 
tor a specific product or a firm. The effect is cumula- 
tive, and if it is properly done, and its claims justified, 
it enhances the value of ownership. Stretch your 
imagination as far as you will, and if by so doing you 
conclude that by supplying canned foods for your cus- 
tomer’s label you have an actual cash interest (owner- 
ship) in your distributors business, then, and then only, 
we would advise an advertising allowance for a private 
label. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH—Strange as it seems, 
there are more important things in grocer-canner rela- 
tions right now than advertising allowances, labeling 
allowances, and such. Mr. “Woody” Meyer spoke a 
mouthful when he told Pennsylvania canners that in 
these days of strict inventory control, the greatest 
single problem facing all elements of the industry, is 
how to keep merchandise on the shelf. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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WASHINGTON 


CAN ORDER LIBERALIZED 


The National Production Authority on 
May 13 issued an Amendment to M-25, 
the Tin Can Order, liberalizing the use 
of tin cans. The amendment, retroactive 
to April 1, provides unlimited use for all 
perishable foods and highly essential 
non-food products, some of which up till 
now had been limited in use. Also quotas 
for non-essential items are increased all 
down the line; coffee, baking powder, 
motor oils and paints, for instance, are 
increased from 90 to 100 percent of base 
consumption; beer cans from 70 to 90 
percent; and unrestricted use of cans or 
parts of cans made of black plate, waste 
waste or terne plate waste waste is pro- 
vided. Under the amendment packers 
can also use more cans if they use a tin 
coating lighter than that specified in 
M-25, providing tin consumption is kept 
within the limit set forth in the order. 
Certain provisions are made to ease re- 
strictions on one-line plants and other 
miscellaneous amendments unimportant 
to the food packer are contained in the 
order. The National Production Author- 
ity said the changes were made so that 
non-essential users might take up the 
slack caused by declining can usage by 
perishable food packers. 


ARNALL PROMISES 
SUPERS PRICE RELIEF 


Ellis G. Arnall, OPS Director, address- 
ing the annual meeting of Supermarket 
Institute in Cleveland on May 13, let it 
be known that wholesalers and retailers 
soon will get the mark-up relief so long 
awaited. Mr. Arnall said that the relief 
will be forthcoming as soon as it is de- 
cided whether the advances will be across 
the board or on a selective product basis. 
The relief will come under the provisions 
of the Herlong Amendment, which re- 
quires the agency to provide such relief 
when an industry’s earnings fall below 
85 percent of the level of the best three 
of the four years 1946 through 1949. Mr. 
Arnall repeated the agency’s stand that 
wholesalers and retailers are not covered 
by the Capehart Amendment. He also 
scored the growing demand for decon- 
trol, saying that the full inflationary 
effect of the defense program has not yet 
been felt. Meanwhile Supers went on 
record as favoring such decontrol. 


ST. PAUL QM 
BUYING OFFICE CLOSED 


Effective May 15 the entire State of 
Wisconsin, including the Western por- 
tion, which heretofore has been handled 
out of St. Paul, will be covered by the 
Milwaukee Field Buying Office of the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot. The St. 
Paul office will be closed on that date and 
all Wisconsin canners should direct 
correspondence regarding Quartermaster 
purchases to the Milwaukee office. 


QUARTERMASTER OFFERS 
LETTER CONTRACTS 


Field buyers of the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot are now offering letter con- 
tracts to fruit and vegetable canners of 
set-aside items. The letter contracts are 
packed-to-order contracts but with price 
to be determined after pack, when a for- 
mal contract will be executed. This is 
the procedure explained at the January 
convention of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, and generally accepted by the 
industry. It affords canners definite 
assurance that the Quartermaster will 
actually take the quantities set-aside in 
compliance with Defense Food Order No. 
2. Contracts provide specific description 
of the item, including can size, variety, 
style and special packing requirements. 
If executed before June 30, it will exempt 
the canner from the Walsh-Healy Act, 
even as to goods packed after June 30. 
If the Quartermaster decides to termi- 
nate the contract, or price agreement 
cannot be reached, “Fair Compensation” 
will be paid the canner to reimburse him 
for expenses incurred. 


GRADES OF FROZEN LEAFY 
GREENS ISSUED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the issuance for the first 
time of U. S. standards for grades of 
frozen leafy greens (other than spinach) 
to become effective June 12, 1952. These 
greens are: beet tops, collards, endive, 
kale, swiss chard, and mustard, turnip 
and dandelion greens. 


The grades of frozen leafy greens are 
designated as “U. S. Grade A” or “U. S. 
Fancy” and “U. S. Grade B” or “U. S. 
Extra Standard”. The product is classi- 
fied as “Substandard” when the quality 
falls below “U. S. Grade B” or “U. S. 
Extra Standard”. The grade of the 
product is determined by evaluating the 
factors of color, absence of defects, and 
character, in addition to consideration of 
requirements with respect to flavor and 
odor. 


The standards are the results of 
studies conducted by the Department and 
of recommendations which have been re- 
ceived by the Department from industry. 
Their use is voluntary. 


GIRDLER APPOINTMENT 


Hewitt M. McIntosh, associated in the 
Sales Department of the Girdler Corpo- 
ration, Louisville, Kentucky since 1945, 
has been made Midwest District Manager 
of the Votator Division and will make 
his headquarters in Chicago. His ter- 
ritory will comprise Northern Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. The 
Votator Division designs, engineers and 
installs complete plants for the process- 
ing of many foods and other liquid and 
viscous materials. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 5) 


It’s all well and good to criticize © 
one another for what appear to be © 
short-sighted policies, but until this 
problem is licked, canners, whole- 
salers and retailers alike, are going 
to continue to lose sales that other- ~ 
wise would be made. No one at | 
present, seems to have the answer. 
What Mr. Meyer suggests—having 
all of the answers on your finger- 
tips—will help. That, of course, 
applies to brokers, too. We feel 
quite sure, also, it would help to 
try to do business closer to home. 
For some canners that is quite pos- 
sible, for others it seems out of the 
question. Some of the larger can- 
ners have at least partially located 
plants to obtain that advantage. 
Smaller canners have always had 
that advantage but have seldom 
used it. Properly done they can 
establish their own label, by adver- 
tising and sales promotion, backed 
by quality, of course, in the smaller 
localized markets. If this policy is 
carried all the way down the line, 
no one, no not even the nationally 
advertised brands can touch them 
in these markets. It would be im- 
possible for them to match the per- 
sonal touch possible to the local 
canner. Yes, that’s one of our 
theme songs, and it’s just as applic- 
able today as it ever was, and more 
so perhaps, with the cumbersome 
freight rates obtaining today. 


PERUVIAN SEEKS 
U.S. CANNED FOODS ACCOUNT 


Jose Olcese, representing Estableci- 
mientos Jose Olcese S. A. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler and sales agent han- 
dling foodstuffs) Cuzco 148 -3er piso, 
Lima, arrived in this country May 4 by 
way of Miami to visit U. S. canners. He 
is interested both in purchasing and in 
representing U. S. packers of food prod- 
ucts in Peru, and also seeks technical 
information concerning super markets. 
He will visit New York, Washingt n, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francis::0, 
Los Angeles, Dallas, Houston and Now 
Orleans. While in this country Mr. Ole«se 
may be contacted through the Consuli:te 
General of Peru, 10 Rockefeller Plava, 
New York, New York. He will remain 
in the United States for a period of three 
months. 
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Quality Control Suggestions for the Small Canner 


PART I—The Need For A Quality Control Program And How It May Be Set Up. 


The need for quality control in the 
canning plant is continually increasing 
as the result of the pressure of competi- 
tion. Due to the size of their operations 
the larger canning organizations have an 
advantage in this field, since they can 
afford the employment of trained per- 
sonnel for this work. However, because 
of their wide-spread operations, their 
quality control problems are considerably 
more complex and are far more difficult. 
Here the small canner has an advantage 
in that he is dealing with only one or a 
few plants in one vicinity. Therefore, 
a much smaller Quality Control Depart- 
ment, efficiently run, will take care of his 
needs. Without proper attention to qual- 
ity, it is quite evident that it will be 
difficult for the small canner to compete 
with the larger canners. 


It is the purpose of this paper to ex- 
plain the need for quality control and to 
suggest how a program may be set up 
together with the important features 
that any quality control program should 
include. 


REASONS FOR QUALITY CONTROL 


The reasons for Quality Control in 
canneries are many and varied. Some of 
these are as follows: 


1. Permits the canning of high qual- 
ity products by the establishment 
and the maintenance of standards 
of quality. 


Provides for the segregation of 
quality grades in order to obtain 
price premiums for the higher qual- 
ity grades. 

3. Allows for more accurate analyses 
of costs and operational procedures 
in order to achieve the highest qual- 
ity with excessive costs or a lower- 
ing of production. 


4. Provides for a series of checks to 
help the operating department to 
conform to established methods of 
operation and to product specifi- 
cations. 
enlarge on these reasons a bit, we 

al) snow that due to the high earning 
pov cr of the average worker today, many 
‘ies are willing’ to pay a premium 
fi xtra quality. Also, the public is 
iing more and more critical of the 
cts they buy and this is especially 
f a premium is paid for the prod- 
In other words, quality must be 
nt if a premium is to be consis- 
t y realized. 


{ ALITY STARTS IN THE FIELD 


hould be remembered that the qual- 
it) { the finished canned product starts 


consin Canners Association, Food Technol- 
nference, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
M sin, April 1, 1952. 
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By O. F. HUNZIKER 
Research Division, 
Continental Can Co., Ine. 


in the field, and the raw product must be 
followed through the entire operation, 
if the quality is not to be impaired. No 
operation in the canning plant can im- 
prove the product while every operation 
in the plant may reduce the quality par- 
ticularly if not properly controlled. 
Therefore, the product from the finished 
can will never be better than the product 
which enters the plant and it should be 
the purpose of the Quality Control De- 
partment to see that a quality raw prod- 
uct enters the plant and that this quality 
is maintained to the finished product. All 
of us, of course, know that all of the raw 
products harvested will, not be of fancy 
quality. Segregation of the raw product 


- for quality and maturity must, therefore 


be made before or as the product enters 
the plant. This segregation must be 
maintained throughout the entire opera- 
tion in order to hold a given quality, and 
this is another reason for quality control. 


The financial outlay and the size of the 
Quality Control Department will, of 
course, depend on the size of the plant 
operation. The cost of the program must 
be weighed against possible losses if not 
put into effect, plus the possible advan- 
tages to be gained by its installation. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
QUALITY CONTROL DEPARTMENT 


Regardless of the size, the responsi- 
bility of the department is the same. 

First, and most important, the Quality 
Control Department should be responsi- 
ble to top Management and not to Pro- 
duction. 


Second, it is the Quality Control De- 
partment’s responsibilty with the help 
of Management and Production to set up 
operating procedure specifications in writ- 
ten form. These will be discussed later. 


Third, it is the responsibility of the 
Quality Control] Department to check 
plant operations and report to the Pro- 
duction Department any deviations from 
the standard operating procedure as pre- 
viously set up. It is then the responsi- 
bility of the Production Department to 
see that corrections are made to bring 
the operation within control. 


It is of course understood that it is 
always Production’s responsibility to see 
that they are operating within the stand- 
ard procedure, even though Quality Con- 
trol is checking their operations. 


Fourth, it should also be the responsi- 
bility of the Quality Control Department 


to check the finished product for final 
grade, after packing. 


As can be seen from the above men- 
tioned responsibilities, the Quality Con- 
trol and Production personnél must work 
in close harmony for the program to be 
successful. It must be clearly understood 
by all, that they are working for the 
same objective and in accomplishing this 
they are helping to increase operating 
profits which will eventually benefit all 
concerned. 


PERSONNEL 
FOR QUALITY CONTROL 


The person chosen to head the Quality 
Control Department should if at all pos- 
sible have a technical education. Experi- 
ence in canning operations is, of course, 
very important, and this factor should 
not be underestimated. In order to fit 
into this job properly, he should be able 
to work well with other people. He should 
be practical in nature, yet have imagina- 
tion and initiative. He should have an 
objective outlook and be capable of giv- 
ing unbaised reports. 


Although the small canner may not be 
able to afford to employ a person with 
all of these qualifications, he should cer- 
tainly choose a person who is capable of 
working into the job. For a small plant, 
one person should be able to handle the 
quality control program provided he is 
given help for routine checks. Actually, 
the key men in Production will have to 
help in the program, as will be outlined 
under Reports and Records. Possibly 
two other people to handle grading of the 
raw product and for checking the file will 
adequately cover the small canner’s 
needs.. This additional help can be sea- 
sonal employees who are given some 
training just prior to the pack. It should 
be remembered that any Quality Control 
program takes time and experience to 
develop. Therefore, the hiring of a per- 
son suitable for handling quality control 
will not immediately insure a tried and 
true quality control program. 


OPERATING PROCEDURE 
SPECIFICATIONS 


As mentioned earlier, operating pro- 
cedures should be written up in the form’ 
of a manual or booklet. Procedures for 
each operation in the plant, as well as 
handling of the raw product in the field 
should be clearly stated with the speci- 
fication limits of the operation being 
defined. This booklet of procedure should 
be written by the Quality Control De- 
partment with the assistance of Manage- 
ment, Production and Field Personnel, 
and possibly outside sources such as the 
National Canners Association or other 
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qualified people. It should include field 
grading and raw product handling, plant 
operation and final grading of the can- 
ned product. 


Specifications should be realistic in 
nature by not having smaller limits than 
can be maintained by existing equipment 
in the plant. For example, it would be 
foolish to try to limit the fill on whole 
kernel corn within plus or minus 1/10 
of an ounce when the filler in use can 
only be adjusted within plus or minus 
% ounce. In other words, the Produc- 
tion Department should be able to live 
within the specifications under good oper- 
ating practice. 


RECORD AND REPORTS 


Printed record sheets and report forms 
should be drawn up to cover each opera- 
tion from the field to the warehouse. 
These should be as simple as possible 
and the number used be kept to a mini- 
mum. The forms should cover a one day’s 
or shift’s operation and should be filled 
in during the operating day on either a 
time or batch basis by the operating per- 
sonnel. It is here that the cooperation 
of the Production Department will be 
required in order to make the program 
a success. The mere fact that the oper- 
ating personnel have to put in writing 
the condition of their particular opera- 
tion will help to make them conscious of 
the importance of the operation and will 
encourage them to see that it is function- 
ing properly. The quality control per- 
sonnel should check these records during 
the day’s operation against their findings 
when inspecting this operation. The 
Quality Control personnel should also 
have a check list form of their own which 
will show the conditions of the various 
operations at the time of their inspec- 
tions. The Quality Control Department 
should check the previous day’s produc- 
tion records the first thing each morning 
to be sure that the operations were held 
within control. Any deviations should 
of course be immediately reported to the 
Production Department whenever they 
are encountered. 


The use of such records will enable 
management to review operations at any- 
time. 
help of their Operating and Quality Con- 
trol Departments, they can better deter- 
mine where the need for improvement is 
necessary and can spend what funds they 
have available to better advantage in 
plant improvements. The records will 
help build up information through the 
years so that a more effective Quality 
Control Program can be achieved. 


The operating procedures’ booklet 
should be reviewed at least once a year 
in order to make any changes where in- 
consistencies have occurred. Plant im- 
provements may alter the procedures 
and it is of course always hoped that 
these changes will be for the better. A 
record of all booklets issued should be 
kept so that changes are recorded in all 
booklets. This will eliminate confusion 
when revisions are made, 


Also, with these records and the ° 


Again it must be remembered that any 
effective quality control program is the 
result of improvements made through 
several years of experience. It must be 
expected that many changes will have to 
be made as the program progresses. It 
is much better to start in a small way 
and slowly build up the program than 
to attempt to start on too large a scale 
with inexperienced help and have the 
program fail. A quality control program 
will take considerable education of the 
plant personnel in order that they un- 
derstand the reasoning behind it. Such 
a program cannot be successful unless 
the cooperation of all operating person- 
nel is obtained. Again, I cannot empha- 
size too strongly that all concerned must 
realize that with proper control of qual- 
ity everyone in the organization will 
benefit through easier, larger and more 
profitable sales of the product with resul- 
tant employment and salary compensa- 
tion. 


LABORATORY SPACE NECESSARY 


The space for a quality control labora- 
tory for the small cannery need not be 
large nor elaborate but should be func- 
tional in nature. (1) Large work spaces 
should be available for cuttings and prod- 
uct examination. Such equipment as a 
sink, scale, heavy duty can opener, drain 
screens, headspace gauge, vacuum gauge, 
grading pans, size plates, beakers, car- 
boys for stock brine solutions, hydrom- 
eters, chlorination testing kit and storage 
space for equipment are of course neces- 
sary. A 98°F and 130°F incubator are 
desirable but not essential when starting 
the program for a small canner. A stor- 
age space for can samples should also 
be nearby and of course the person in 
charge should be supplied with a desk 
and adequate filing cabinets, etc. It must 
be remembered that no operation can be 
successfully put into effect without the 
proper tools, and this holds true in a food 
technologist’s work just as it would for 
any plant operation. 


One of the main considerations is that 
the laboratory be as close to the plant 
operations as possible. If not located 
close to plant operations, too much time 
will be used in running to and from the 
laboratory for consultation with the Pro- 
duction Department. This is essential 
for good operation and complete coopera- 
tion between the Production and Quality 
Control Departments. 


NEW HEAD COVERING FOR 
FEMALE WORKERS 


The Bonnie Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago is introducing a new head 
covering for female workers made of 
plastic, which is tailored like a smart 
hat and is adjustable to any size. Oil, 
dirt and stains of all types will wipe off 
instantly, insuring sanitary working con- 
ditions. A strong, full-sized hair net is at- 
tached and is, of course, removable. Full 
information from the company at 2744 
California Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois. 


KRILIUM OFFERED TO 
HOME GARDENER 


Sales policies for Krilium soil condi- 
tioner, made available May 12 on a 
nation-wide basis, have been announced 
by Monsanto Chemical Company. 

In pointing out that the new condi- 
tioner will be offered to the public by 
mail order through Monsanto’s headquar- 
ters in St. Louis, Charles Allen Thomas, 
president of Monsanto, said that sales 
of the conditioner (dubbed “Merloam” 
for this usage) in a home gardening for- 
mulation will begin before the agricul- 
tural and erosion control formulations of 
Krilium become available. 

“The home garden market was selected 
as the first outlet for Krilium because 
methods of application are comparatively 
simple and quantities of the product in- 
volved are relatively small,” Thomas 
said. 

Techniques and rates of application 
for Krilium in agriculture and erosion 
control are still under study, he pointed 
out. When current tests have been evalu- 
ated, Monsanto will announce sales poli- 
cies, including prices, for the Krilium 
formulations available in these fields. 

Krilium, a synthetic polyelectrolyte, 
immediately increases the percentage of 
water-stable aggregates, or clusters of 
tiny soil particles, in poor, clay-type 
soils. In tests its use has resulted in 
increased soil aeration and improved soil 
moisture relationships. 

An experimental farm of 257 acres to 
test Krilium and other agricultural 
chemicals has been established by Mon- 
santo in St. Louis County near the town 
of Hazelwood, Missouri. There will be 
no manufacturing at the farm site. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON 
GETS PINEAPPLE ACCOUNT 


The advertising committee of the Pine-_ 
apple Growers Association of Hawaii has 
announced the appointment of the J. 
Walter Thompson Co., San Francisco, 
California, as the advertising agency to 
work with the committee on plans for 
long-range advertising and promotional 
work on canned pineapple and canned 
pineapple juice. No specific budget has 
been set aside for the work, but in the 
past this has ranged from $350,000 to 
$1,000,000 a year. 


BOOTH SALES & PROFITS DOWN 


The F. E. Booth Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, California reports a net profit for 
the fiscal year ended February 29 of 
$117,182, compared with $143,834 in te 
previous year. Sales amounted to $3,96',- 
805, against $4,272,725 in the precedi: g 


fiscal year. The San Francisco plait 
was operated at a loss, said Preside it 
A. H. Mendonca, owing to the failure >f 
the sardine season and curtailed canniig 
of tuna. Plans are being made for a pack 
of apricots and peaches of about tie 
same volume as last year, but a reduc- 
tion will be made in the pack of tomatocs. 
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Are You Giving Your Distributor His Money's Worth 


I am not appearing before you today 
to present a wholesale indictment of your 
industry, because I realize possibly more 
than you suspect, that we have been 
partners in the business of producing 
and distributing canned foods over a 
period of many years, and I hope it has 
been for our mutual benefit. 


There are many problems today, that 
are confronting both the canner as well 
as the distributor. I feel through an 
exchange of ideas in a Clinic such as 
this, that we can probably arrive at con- 
clusions which can be beneficial to all of 
us. However, the time has come, I be- 
lieve, when you must realize that the 
“oravy train” is no longer running on 
schedule. My first recommendation to 
you is—that you give serious considera- 
tion to the needs of your distributors. It 
is my opinion that you can no longer 
come to me, nor can you go to your other 
distributors when your packs are in 
progress, or when they are completed, and 
tell us that now your Corn or Peas or 
Green Beans or whatever they may be, 
are available, and we must place our con- 
tracts and take out a goodly portion im- 
mediately, with definite shipping dates 
set on the balances. You have reached 
the point gentlemen, where you are going 
to have to carry the inventory load, 12 
months out of the year, if you expect 
people like ourselves, and our affiliates in 
the distributive industry to support you. 
This procedure of expecting the whole- 
saler to carry the burden passed into 
oblivion in 1945 or 1946, and it is my 
belief that the sooner you recognise this 
new responsibility the greater progress 
you are going to make with the distribu- 
tive trade. 

We, as distributors should buy mer- 


chandise at the lowest possible price con- 
sistent with good business practices. The 
price at packing season should certainly 


be the lowest price of the year. I feel 
the canner is entitled to a higher price, 
say in March, than he is during the pack- 
ing season, because of warehousing and 
other incidentals. Certainly a canner 
should not be selling a product at a lower 
price six months after it has been can- 
nec. Of course there are exceptions, but 
Ia). speaking now of normal times. 


MIUM FOR-QUALITY ONLY 
onsylvania canners realize 


the. are competing with canners all over 
th Nation. Pennsylvania distributors 
Wi! ‘iot pay you a premium just because 
the .erchandise was packed in Pennsyl- 
vai, unless you have superior quality. 


| this past packing season I was 
al ) purchase a certain size can of 
Sweet Peas from the Pacific 
west and paid $1.60 per cwt. 
fre \t charges, and these Peas cost our 
‘ization much less laid down in 


(dress before The Pennsylvania Canners 
tion “Sales Clinic’, May 7 
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York than I could purchase equal quality 
from a Pennsylvania packer. In fact I 
still feel the Peas from the Northwest 
were superior in quality and grade to 
those from the Pennsylvania canner. 


Another example—was Fancy 3-sieve 
and 4-sieve Cut Green Beans, No. 303 
size tins, this past packing season. We 
were able to purchase these out of New 
York State, including a 42 cents cwt. 
freight charge at a lower price than we 
could purchase from Pennsylvania can- 
ners during the packing season. 

These were two outstanding examples 
during the 1951 packing season that just 
did not make sense. If you wish to mer- 
chandise your entire pack, you must be 
realistic in pricing. 


CONDITION OF PACKAGE 
ALL IMPORTANT 


I don’t suppose there is anything I 


can do, or say to emphasize further the 
dissatisfaction among your customers re- 
garding the handling of your merchan- 
dise before it is shipped to us; or before 
it reaches our warehouse. The old story 
of dents, rusty. cans, and damaged car- 
tons has been told so often that I almost 
hesitate to repeat it to you again today. 
However, it seems to me you would real- 
ize, as producers, that you must deliver 
to us at our warehouse door, merchandise 
that is in perfect condition. We cannot 
over-emphasize the importance of doing a 
good labelling job. You should be just 
as much interested in doing a good job 
for the distributors label as you are on 
your own label. We have reached the 
point where the outward appearance of 
a package is of equal importance to the 
contents of the package, and I cannot lay 
too much stress on urging you to pay 
the proper amount of attention to the 
condition in which you deliver merchan- 
dise to us. 


UPGRADING 


Neither am I going to stand before 
you today and tell you that you are not 
honest people, because, by and large, you 
are an honest, honorable, and aggressive 
group of Canners. I believe the State 
of Pennsylvania can be truly proud of 
the ideals for which you stand and for 
which you strive, but there is a need for 
improvement in truth and the represen- 
tation of grade, type and quality which 
you offer to us. I would hate to tell you 
how many times I have been embarrassed 
by accepting the word of honor of cer- 
tain Pennsylvania Canners, or your Rep- 
resentatives, regarding the grade, con- 
tents and quality of merchandise in your 
cans, only to find later, that either one 
of our own employees or one of our re- 


tailers discovered that by extending an 
unusual amount of courtesy to you, I 
did not fully protect the interest of those 
who employ me. Again, this ‘takes the 
form of the change in the quality and the 
up-grading which, apparently takes place 
as the availability of merchandise be- 
comes acute. It seems to me, and I think 
I am justified in saying to you, that when 
Peas, or Beans or any other commodity 
you produce in Pennsylvania become 
short in supply, the grade goes from a 
High Standard to Extra Standard, and 
in many cases automatically goes from 
Extra Standard to low Fancy. Of course, 
this is only conversation, but you must 
realize that we are servants of the people 
who support us at the retail level; and 
if we loose their confidence, naturally we 
automatically must lose confidence in 
those Pennsylvania Canners who supply 
us with merchandise. 


ORDER ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


Since this is a Canners Meeting, I am 
not going to touch on our relationships 
with Food Brokers, except to say, that 
we are highly pleased with the accom- 
modations they bring to us as buyers. 


However, in dealings with some of the . 


group here this morning, I cannot help 
but mention that many times we place 
orders by telephone, or by mail, or your 
Brokers submit orders to you for our 
account; and frankly, we never hear a 
word of acknowledgement from you, as 
to whether or not you accepted the order, 
or whether or not you intend to fill it, 
until some day (generally late that day) 
your truck pulls up at our warehouse 
door with merchandise. I plead with you 
to give consideration to an _ orderly 
method of order acknowledgment for 
every item of business we place with you, 
telling us not only if the merchandise is 
available on the date we request it, but 
also, whether you intend to make deliv- 
ery at the specified time, or whether the 
merchandise will be ready when our 
trucks call for it, in those cases where 
we do call for merchandise. You must 
realize that we do not have unlimited 
trucking facilities, with the result that 
we cannot afford to run around the Penn- 
sylvania countryside to pick up merchan- 
dise which is firmly and definitely on 
order for us, only to find that the Can- 
ner does not have the merchandise ready, 
unless our trucker is willing to wait three 
or four hours until the merchandise is 
labelled, or otherwise gotten ready. 


I am not going to stand up here and 
tell you that we have always picked up 
the merchandise on time after being noti- 
fied it was ready. There are times when 
we are caught short with trucks, and 
have to re-route them, causing delay in 
our pick-up schedule. In that case, we 
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will advise you, so that we will not be 
blocking your shipping platforms. 


LABEL ALLOWANCE 


I am not here to plead on behalf of 
our own distributive organization, but 
I do believe that the time is now right for 
the Pennsylvania Canners to assume a 
more realistic approach on the matter of 
label allowances to those customers who 
buy under their own private label. In the 
first place, you Canners apparently buy 
labels at a lower price per thousand than 
we do as distributors. This is under- 
standable, because your label orders run 
into the millions, whereas our label or- 
ders may run only 100,000, 200,000 or a 
quarter million labels. Therefore, it is 
only to be expected that we pay more for 
labels than you do, but by the opposite 
token, it is not fair for you to set an 
unusually low label allowance, which to 
many distributors is an evidence of your 
lack of interest in serving them with 
private-label merchandise; and in fact 
many distributors look upon some Can- 
ners with their insufficient label allow- 
ances as definitely discouraging private 
label business. You have to remember 
that no matter how much we like this 
Pennsylvania Canning Fraternity, or 
how fond we may be of you, personally, 
the matter of dollars and cents must be 
considered and since canners in other 
areas are giving proper recognition to 
the cost of labels to the distributor, then 
the time has come for you to do likewise. 


CROP REPORTS 


I believe that one of the obligations of 
the Pennsylvania Canner, is to make the 
buyers job as easy as possible. I would 
now like to talk to you just for a moment 
on the subject of Crop Reports, I mean 
crop reports from the time the seed goes 
into the ground or prior to that time 
along with weekly or bi-monthly reports 
and the progress of the crop in your par- 
ticular growing area. We now get very 
intelligent crop reports from California, 
Wisconsin, and from other areas in the 
country, as well as Crop Forecasts from 
services established to supply that infor- 
mation. From your standpoint, you get 
crop reports from your Can Companies, 
not only in your local areas, but in other 
areas of the country. I feel that it is 
of utmost necessity for each Pennsyl- 
vania Canner to keep his customers and 
prospective customers fully informed re- 
garding crop reports as the season pro- 
gresses. I definitely do not refer to the 
type of Canner that is always making a 
pessimistic report in order to strengthen 
the market, because generally that is 
quite a futile effort, and nearly always 
reacts to the detriment of the Canner in- 
dulging in that kind of a practice. How- 
ever, we must know from our standpoint 
the condition of crops from the time the 
seed goes into the ground to maturity, so 
that we might be as enlightened on the 
availability of canned foods as those of 
you in the canning industry. 

The last subject on which I would like 
to comment, concerns itself not with 
bricks and steel and mortar and machin- 
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ery with which you work. It concerns 
itself with the human relationships which 
you inject into your daily business pro- 
cedures. An honest and fair attitude 
toward your distributor and his prob- 
lems (and he has problems whether you 
choose to believe it or not) ... will pay 
big dividends in the final analysis. 
Warmth and friendliness in your rela- 
tionships with your distributors will also 
be of ultimate benefit to you because this 
canned foods industry requires more than 
mere bricks, mortar, machinery and cold 
estimates and calculations. 

We must have a more humane concept 
of doing business with each other, real- 
izing, that we, as distributors, and you, 
as canners, can achieve a greater degree 
of cooperation and benefit to a fuller 
degree, only when the highest measure of 
warm -heartedness and _ understanding 
exists. 


I appreciate this opportunity of being 
able to come here and give my personal 
views on how you can give the distrib- 
utor his money’s worth. 


PROCESSED APPLE INSTITUTE 
ACCEPTS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Three leading jar and cap suppliers 
became the first associate members of 
the Processed Apples Institute this week, 
according to H. E. Meinhold, president 
of the Institute and president of the 
Duffy-Mott Co. The new membership 
category was approved at the May meet- 
ing of the Institute board. The White 
Cap Company, Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany and Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 
are the first non-processor members of 
the association organized in August to 
promote the sale of apple products. 

The establishment of associate mem- 
berships, Mr. Meinhold stated, enables 
suppliers who have a stake in the pro- 
cessed apples industry to give their active 
interest and financial support to the pro- 
motional program as it moves into in- 
creased tempo for its second year. As 
a result of the interest evidenced by 
White Cap, Owens-Illinois and Hazel- 
Atlas in the Institute’s consumer cam- 
paign, invitations are now being issued 
to other suppliers to join the association. 

“Manufacturers of glass jars and bot- 
tles, tin cans, jar and bottle tops, and 
every other supplier to the apple process- 
ing and marketing industry increase 
their business with the increased volume 
of apple product sales,’ Mr. Meinhold 
pointed out. “The Processed Apples Insti- 
tute was established to build consumer 
appreciation and consumption of apple 
products—especially canned apple slices, 
apple sauce and apple juice. We propose 
to compete for the food dollar as strong- 
ly as we can. We extend an invitation 
to every forward-looking business asso- 
ciated with the sale of aple products to 
add their support to the Institute.” 

Flanley and Woodward, New York 
public relations firm, handles the pro- 
gram for the Institute. 
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LOOK’S “COOL COOKING” 
SUGGESTS CANNED MEATS 


How to provide satisfying, inviting 
main dishes that require a minimum 
amount of time over a hot stove and that 7 
are easy on the budget is demonstrated © 
in an article on “Cool Cooking” in the J 
issue of Look Magazine released May 20, © 
Canned meats are recommended as a ~ 
solution to this No. 1 hot-weather cook- | 
ing problem. Housewives have found | 
them to be nutritious, economical and © 
tempting—especially when the precooked 
meat is given a homemade finish—and 7 
today one out of every ten summer meat ~ 
dishes is likely to start in a can. 


Among Look’s suggestions for easy-to- 
prepare main dishes are: ham glazed | 
with orange marmalade; corned-beef- 
hash patties with garden vegetables; 
ham served with melon and cheese; 
frankfurters with maraconi salad; hot 
chili con carne over bland cottage cheese; 
a chef’s salad rich with luncheon meat ~ 
and cheese; chilled glazed tongue served 
with plenty of pickles; canned meat balls 
with fresh corn kernels; browned sau- 7) 
sages and other prepared meats to round 
out a platter of summer vegetables. 


Cold drinks and cold soups are the 
recommended go-withs for these cool- 
cooking meals. Besides being refreshing, ~ 
they meet an actual physical need for © 
quantities of liquids in the summer. 


In connection with “Cool Cooking”, a | 
two-page, four-color editorial feature, the 
first in a series of two with the cool- | 
cooking theme, Look is conducting an ex- — 
tensive related foods promotion. More ~ 
than 10,000 retailers — chains, indepen- 
dents, voluntaries and cooperatives—are 
participating with point-of-sale promo- 
tions. Look is designating these stores © 
as Cool-Cooking Headquarters and is 7 
supplying them with complete kits con- 7 
sisting of over-the-wire banners, which © 
may also be used for window posters, full 7 
color cards and shelf talkers, as well as 
mats for use in local advertising. 


This is one of the special related fcots 
promotions based on editorial themes 
that Look is sponsoring in 1952. 


NORTHRUP, KING ISSUES 
VEGETABLE LIST 


Northrup, King & Company, well 7 
known seed house of Minneapolis, has 7 
recently completed a new descriptive list ~ 
of vegetables for canners and freezers. © 
Varieties in this ]i*t are limited to those 7 
best suited to canning and freezing. 7 
Descriptions are brief but accurate. In 7 
issuing the book the firm stressed that 
it is a reference rather than a retail cat- 
alog. The list includes the following new 
items introduced by the company since | 
the last list was issued: Emerald Refu- 7 
gee Bean, King Red Beet, Royal Chante- | 
nay Carrot, Golden Freezer, Golden 
Princess and Snow King Sweet Corns. 
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Dinner over, Pennsylvania Canners pose for a photo while awaiting the next Sales Punch. 


Pennsylvania Canners Hold Sales Clinic 


Under the auspices of the Sales and 
Merchandising Committee, chairmaned 
by Ed. J. Laucks, Sales Manager of the 
Hungerford Packing Company, the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association, last week, 
held a hard-hitting two-day sales clinic. 
Some 30 or 40 sales minded canners, plus 
a scattering of brokers, and a distributor 
here and there, took time out for some 
serious thinking on the sales problem, 
not to mention the relaxation afforded by 
the beautiful setting in Caledonia State 
Park in the South Mountains just west 
of Gettysburg. 


PENNSYLVANIA WEEK 


Following opening remarks by Presi- 
dent |. W. Fullerton, and Chairman 
Laucks, outlining the objective of the 
Clinic, Secretary Walt York spoke of the 
oppor! inity provided by “Pennsylvania 
Week” for the promotion of Pennsylvania 
canned foods. “Pennsylvania Week” 
celebrtion is scheduled for October 13 to 
19. ‘The Committee has outlined a pro- 
gram of intensive participation, includ- 
ing newspaper releases, feature stories, 
radio ,»rograms, retail store displays, 
Open } use at canning plants, floats in 
local parades, window displays, ete. 


_ The ‘eature of this publicity program 
is its s-ecifie nature. Here is an example 
of a iard-working committee with the 
Cooperation of the Association’s Secre- 
tary, <otting down to the hard facts of 
the pisblem. This is just not idle talk. 
The feature stories and radio programs 
are alicady in preparation, and they 
cover .pecifie phases, featuring, for in- 
Stance, “The Farmer and the Canner, 
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Partners in Food for Defense”, “The 
Impact of the Pennsylvania Canning In- 
dustry on the Economy of the State’, 
etc. Speakers and texts are being pro- 
vided, window banners, stack movers, 
etc., are being designed and will be of- 
fered member canners. Advice on dis- 
plays, floats, etc., is to be had at the 
Association offices. The entire program, 
down to the last detail, is being planned 
in advance, and well planned. 


CLOSED MEETING 


Canners got their heads together in a 
closed meeting to discuss such important 
practices as brokerage rates, minimum 
orders, cash discounts, labeling and ad- 
vertising allowances, etc. Your reporter 
did not get in on this one, much as he 
would have liked to. Corridor gossip, 
spiced with our own opinion, will be 
found in the Editorial on page 5. 


ADVERTISING— 
BROKERS AND BUYERS 


An example of a power packed pro- 
gram offered these canner-salesmen dur- 
ing the two days, may be obtained by 
looking in on the open meeting that 
lasted exactly one hour from 11 A.M. to 
noon of the second day. During that 
short period, T. F. C. Quinn, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore advertising firm of 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, ex- 
plained the fundamentals of advertising; 
Mr. E. A. “Woody” Meyer, of the Rich- 
mond-Chase Company, San Jose, Califor- 
nia, told how selling through food brok- 
ers can be most successful, and Mr. Jack 
Goldberg of the Associated Grocers of 
Central Pennsylvania, used the final 20 


minutes of the hour for a frank discus- 
sion of the problems of a canned foods 
buyer. Mr. Goldberg’s talk is reproduced 
in this issue. 

“Advertising is anythng that multi- 
plies your own voice,” said Mr. Quinn. 
It is just another salesman, except that 
it has more feet. Its results should be 
recorded or charted, just as any other 
salesman. He told the audience to keep 
track of the number of calls made by the 
advertising and compare it with the num- 
ber of calls formerly made and the num- 
ber of calls made by competitors. In this 
way advertising brings best results. 
Penetration, he said, is one of the advan- 
tages good advertising has over most 
salesmen, and it serves to make his ef- 
forts more effective. 

Under present market conditions the 
greatest problem for all concerned—-can- 
ner, broker and distributor—said Mr. 
Meyer, is how to keep merchandise on 
the shelf. And this, he said, is not in 
criticism of buyers who necessarily, it 
seems, must keep their inventories at a 
low level. It means better records than 
ever before, he said. Canners and brok- 
ers must know all the answers—where a 
specific car is at a certain time, when 
it will arrive. They must know prices, 
not f.o.b. California, but the laid-down 
price to the buyer. Seemingly question- 
ing how a broker can do this on a mul- 
tiplicity of items, when he himself finds 
it difficult to keep up with six, he asserted 
that nevertheless, canners and brokers 
must know “more about your item than 
anybody else”. He told brokers they 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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CANCO BOARD CHAIRMAN 
RETIRES 


C. H. Black, chairman of the board of 
American Can Company, has announced 
his retirement from the business after 
44 years of service. He joined the com- 
pany as a sales trainee in 1909 immedi- 
ately after his graduation from college. 
He was vice-president in charge of sales 
from 1940 to 1943, executive vice-presi- 


Cc. H. BLACK 


dent from 1948 to 1949, became president 
in 1949 and chairman of the board in 
1951. 

W. C. Stolk, re-elected as president, 
was designated as chief executive officer, 
following Mr. Black’s retirement. Mr. 
Stolk has had thirty-six years of service 
with the company and became president 
in 1951. 


PRAGER TRANSFERRED 
TO WEST COAST 

William A. (Bill) Prager, Carl Byoir 
representative, who for the past two 
years has been selling the Tri-State can- 
ning industry to the people and growers 
of this area for the account of the Ameri- 
can Can Company, has been moved from 
the Baltimore office to the San Francisco 
office. During his tour of duty in the 
Tri-State area “Bill” made many friends, 
and his releases were widely accepted by 
the local press. He carries with him to 
his new assignment the good wishes of 
Tri-State canners whom he served well. 


MEAT INSTITUTE TO MEET 


The 47th Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute will be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, October 3 to 7. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


DR. SIEGEL ADDRESSES 
CHEMISTS 


In Baltimore this week Dr. Maurice 
Siegel of Strasburger & Siegel, gave 
members of the Maryland Chapter of the 
American Institute of Chemists the bene- 
fits of his wide experience when he spoke 
on the subject “Exepert Court Testi- 
mony.” 


KLONDIKE CHANGES HANDS 


The plant of the Klondike Canning 
Corporation at Lafayette, Indiana, owned 
by Kenneth Rider and G. A. Charles, has 
been sold to the Agricultural Alumni 
Seed Improvement Association, which 
will operate the plant primarily for en- 
larging its vegetable seed business. The 
Alumni Association, closely affiliated 
with Purdue University, has long been 
active in the Lafayette area in producing 
both field and vegetable hybrid founda- 
tion seeds. 


H. L. AUKERMAN 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Aukerman, re- 
turning from an inspection of a tomato 
plant growing project in Tennessee, were 
killed in an automobile accident near 
Mayfield, Kentucky, Saturday morning, 
May 10. Mr. Aukerman was one of the 
founders of the Caar Canning Company, 
Redkey, Indiana, 35 years ago and was 
the only one of the original founders still 
active in the management of the busi- 
ness. He was President of the firm at 
the time of his death. He had served as 
a Director of the Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation and was a past President. Last 
fall he was elected a Director of the Na- 
tional Canners Association and would 
have attended his first meeting of that 
body in Washington May 19 and 20. He 
is survived by his son, Bernard E., and 
a daughter, Mrs. Gilbert Hartup, and 9 
grandchildren. His son and Mr. Hartup 
are both active in the’ business. The occu- 
pant of the other car was also killed. 


PRINCE E. HARRIS 


Prince E. Harris, 81, retired salmon 
packer and Seattle business leader, died 
May 5 at the Swedish Hospital in Seat- 
tle, following a prolonged illness. A 
pioneer Alaska salmon packer, who 
founded P. E. Harris & Company in 1910 
and headed the firm until 1950, when it 
was succeeded by P. E. Harris Company, 
Inc., he was one of the original founders 
of the Association of Pacific Fisheries in 
1914, and served on its Board of Trustees 
until the time of his death. He was a 
member of the Advisory Board of the 
Northwest Branch of the National Can- 
ners Association, and a Director of sev- 
eral large Seattle business firms. 


ON THE AIR 


The Minute Maid Corporation will 
sponsor the Gabby Hayes Show each 
Wednesday for 10 weeks, Coast to Coast, 
on NBC-TV, beginning June 11, featur- 
ing frozen lemonade concentrate. 


Campbell Soup Company has renewed 
its sponsorship of the three a week “Club 
15” series over CBS Radio for 52 weeks 
beginning next fall. 


W. C. STOLK 


WELLER OFFERS SCHOLARSHIP 


J. Weller Company, Oak Harbor, Ohio, 
has established a scholarship fund at 
Ohio State University, which provides 
$200 annually to a boy with a superior 
high school record, who wants to enter 
the horticultural processing industry. 
The recipient must be of good character 
and show actual need for financial assis- 
tance. Applications should be filed by 
September 1 on an application form pro- 
vided by the University. Awards will 
be made by a committee representing the 
J. Weller Company, the Horticultural 
Products Division of the Department of 
Horticulture, and the Dean’s office. 


DEWEY & ALMY APPOINTMENTS 


Benjamin Gudzinowicz, formerly with 
the Monsanto Chemical Company, has 
joined the staff of Dewey & Almy Chenii- 
cal Company’s new plant at Acton, Mis- 
sachusetts, where he will have charge of 
the control laboratories group. 


Malcolm Hecht, Jr., formerly with the 
Industries Division of ECA in France, 
has been appointed foreman in the new 
plasticizer area at Acton. 
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MANCHESTER CANNING 
COMPANY SOLD 


Don Tobin, Victor Preserving Com- 
pony, and Bill Waterman, Waterman 
lruit Products Company, both of On- 
tario Center, New York, have purchased 
ihe Manchester Canning Company of 
Manehseter, New York, and will operate 
as Manchester Foods, Inc. Plans call for 
the freezing of spinach and snap beans 
this season, and the canning of spinach, 
snap beans, corn, beets, and carrots. Mr. 
Tobin is President of the firm and Mr. 
Waterman is Secretary-Treasurer. Walt 
Allen, who has been with the Manchester 
firm for many years, is plant superin- 
tendent. 


MINUTE MAID APPOINTMENTS 


Joe Thurman, active in the Sales De- 
partment of the Minute Maid Corpora- 
tion since 1949, has been promoted to 
District Sales Manager of the company 
with headquarters at Denver, Colorado. 

Joseph Hudson, Jr., who also joined 
the company in 1949 as Branch Sales 
Supervisor and was promoted to District 
Sales Manager for Manhattan, the 
Bronx, Westchester and Connecticut in 
January 1951, has been appointed Assis- 
tant Eastern Division Sales Manager 
with headquarters in the executive offices 
in New York City. 


CITRUS MERGER 


The B. & W. Canning Company, Grove- 
land, Florida, and the Oklawaha River 
Processing Cooperative of Leesburg, 
Florida, have announced the merger of 
two groups, which combined, will handle 
more than 5 million boxes of citrus 
annually. 


COBB HEADS CANCO 
ROCHESTER SALES 


Tyler P. Cobb has been appointed sales 
manager of American Can Company’s 
Rochester, New York, district office, ac- 
cording to an announcement by T. E. 
Alwyn, vice-president for sales. He suc- 
ceeds E. S. Reynolds who has been named 


‘special sales representative in the dis- 


trict. 

Mr. Cobb, a native of Rochester, joined 
Canco in July, 1938, after his graduation 
from Princeton University. He served 
for a number of years as a technician on 
inspection and analysis of food in the 
company’s general research laboratories 
in Maywood, Illinois, and was trans- 
ferred in 1941 to the Atlantic Division 
sales office, New York City. 

In 1943 Mr. Cobb entered the navy as 
an officer and saw service in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific theaters in combat 
salvage work. He returned to the con- 
tainer-making firm in 1946 as a member 


of the Rochester district sales organiza- 
tion. 


BUY CANNING PLANTS 


Robert Leonard of Rogers, Arkansas, 
and Russell Leonard, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, have bought the canning plants of 
the Onda Company at Wheaton, Mis- 
souri, and Pineville, Arkansas. The 
Wheaton plant will can tomatoes this 
season. 


REJOINS BARRY-WEHMILLER 


Louis F. Desloge, for the past 17 
months on active duty as a First Lieu- 
tenant in the Army, has returned from 
Korea and rejoined the staff of Barry- 
Wehmiller Export Sales Company as a 
sales engineer in the territories of Mexi- 
co and the West Indies. 


FINANCIAL ANALYSTS 
VISIT FOOD MACHINERY 


The headquarters plant of the Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp. at San Jose, 
California, was visited recently by mem- 
bers of the National Federation of 
Financial Analysts Societies, whose an- 
nual convention was held in San Fran- 
cisco. Special attention was given the 
canning machine division plant. 


A. K. 


ROBINS ROTARY BLANCHER 
Complete With Rod Drain Reel 


ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery 
713-729 East Lombard Street 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
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CORN 


ROCHESTER, IND., May 10—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage here is short due to poor crops 
on this item the past two years. Will 
possibly wind up with 85 percent of 
normal. Plantings will start week of 
May 12. 


EASTON, MD., May 12—Corn: Planting 
on schedule at this time. Acreage 15 per- 
cent larger than 1951. Too early to 
make any predictions as to germination, 
etc. 


HAMPSTEAD, MD., May 7—Corn: Some 
has been planted since the first of May. 
Majority of it will be planted after May 
12: 


MATTHEWS, MD., May 6—Sweet Corn: 
Have about 10 percent of our corn 
planted with contracted acreage slightly 
higher than last year. 


CANAL WINCHESTER, OHIO, May 9— 
Sweet Corn: Just starting to plant; acre- 
age will be slightly above last year. Last 
two weeks have been exceptionally warm 
and dry and much field corn is already 
planted in our area. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., May 12—Corn: Acre- 
age increased over last year; last year 
216 acres, this year 340 acres. Increase 
in yield expected. Plantings will be late 
due to excessive rainfall. 


DAYTON, WASH., May 7—Corn: Started 
planting last week. 


PEAS 


COLORADO, May 9—Green Peas: Prac- 
tically all of the acreage intended for 
early varieties was planted in Colorado 
by May 1 and growers were making 
rapid headway with late varieties. 


DELAWARE, EASTREN SHORE OF MARY- 
LAND & VIRGINIA, May 9—Green Peas: 
Growers started to prepare their land for 
planting early in April and before the 
end of the month most of the acreage was 
planted. 


IDAHO, OREGON & WASHINGTON, May 9 . 


—Green Peas: In Idaho and East of the 
Cascades in Oregon and Washington, 
practically all of the acreage intended 
was planted by May 1. West of the Cas- 
cades growers were also busy preparing 
fields for this year’s processing crops. 


ILLINOIS & WISCONSIN, May 1—Green 
Peas: Farm work in these two States 
was carried on in April under more fa- 
vorable conditions than in the corres- 
ponding month in 1951, when rains and 
cool weather delayed progress. Around 
April 20 Central Illinois groweis had 
generally finished planting. In _ the 
Northern part of Illinois and in Wiscon- 
sin planting was generally under way the 
last half of April and only a few late 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


areas remained to be planted after 
May 1. 


INDIANA, MICHIGAN & OHIO, May 9— 
Green Peas: By May 1 most of the grow- 
ers in these States had finished planting. 
A few early fields had vines two inches 
or more high. 


ROCHESTER, IND., May 10— Peas: Re- 
cent showers have greatly helped peas 
in this section. Crop is about a week 
to 10 days early; should start blooming 
in about 10 days. Prospective tonnage 
may be larger due to increased acreage. 


IOWA & MINNESOTA, May 9— Green 
Peas: Planting operations were about on 
schedule except for limited areas where 
too much rain hindered field work. Seed 
germinated well in the early fields. 


EASTON, MD., May 12— Peas: About 
same acreage as 1951; prospects are 
good for a normal crop at this time. Will 
start canning the last week in May. 


FINKSBURG, MD., May 10—Peas: Same 
acreage as 1951; all planted and crop 
looking normal. Heavy rains caused 
slight damage by washing. 


HAMPSTEAD, MD., May 7—Peas: Fin- 
ished planting May 7. Quite a lot of wet 
weather, not much sunshine. Looking 
good. 


MATTHEWS, MD., May 6—Peas: Pros- 
pects of yield about 80 percent of last 
year. Acreage off 35 percent from last 
year. 


NEW YORK, May 9—Green Peas: Grow- 


ers started to plow their fields early in 
April. By May 1 one-third to one-half 
of the acreage was planted and growers 
generally expected to finish this work by 
May 10. Growing conditions are favor- 
able. 


BARKER, N. Y., May 12—Peas: All con- 
tracted acreage planted; no rain for 2 
weeks but had a good rain today. Dan- 
ger in bunching at harvest. 


CANAL WINCHESTER, OHIO, May 9 — 
Peas: Plantings were considerably de- 
layed early in April due to excessive 
rainfall, resulting in a few plantings 
being passed up entirely. Acreage about 
the same as last year and progress as of 
this date is about normal. 


MILTON - FREEWATER, ORE., May 7 — 
Green Peas: Acreage 10 percent less than 
1951. Yield expected to be the same as 
1951. Crop conditions trifle ahead of 
1951. 


PENNSYLVANIA & WESTERN MARYLAND, 
May 9—Green Peas: Planting was prac- 
tically completed by May 1 except for a 
few scattered fields where showers de- 
layed farm work. Seed germinated with- 
in a few days after it was planted. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., May 12—Peas: 518 
acres last year; this year 585 acres. 
Stands look good; expect about the same 
y-eld as last year, 1% tons per acre. 
Crop as of now has plenty of moisture. 


GREENCASTLE, PA., May 9—Sweet Peas: 
Normal growth, Seed germination good. 


UTAH, May 9—Green Peas: Season 
about two weeks late. 


DAYTON, WASH., May 7—Peas: Plant- 
ing completed. First plantings 6 to 8 
inches high; stands good; moisture satis- 
factory. Prospects for normal crop. 


TOMATOES 


TRI-STATE TOMATO SITUATION 


Calvin L. Skinner, Secretary of the 
Tri-State Packers Association, made the 
following report to members on May 9: 

A check of the tomato situation reveals 
quite a change from that contained in the 
April 22, USDA “Prospective Planting” 
report for tomatoes. 


A survey of the industry in this area 
now shows a 20 percent or 7,000 acre loss 
in Delaware and Maryland as compared 
with a 7 percent or 2,450 acre loss as re- 
ported by USDA based on their early 
April observations. 


Virginia is showing an expected loss of 
some 5,000 to 7,000 acres which would be 
approximately 35 percent less than in 
1951. 


New Jersey acreage, which had been 
shown originally as a slight increase is 
now expected to result in a loss of acre- 
age also. 


As now seen by a cross-sectional sur- 
vey of industry, the 1951 acreage in this 
area is likely to approximate 73,450 acres 
as compared with USDA’s April predic- 
tion of 82,100 acres and 1951’s acreage of 
89,450. This means the predicted reduc- 
tion of 8 percent in this area has now 
extended itself to an 18 percent reduction 
area-wide. 


Most of this additional loss in acreage 
has come about through the serious losses 
of tomato plants during the unprece- 
dented wet weather prevailing through- 
out late April. During that period, many 
farmers would have been transplanting 
Georgia grown seedlings. Vast quanti- 
ties of plants which had been delivered to 
this area could not be used and were, 
consequently, destroyed. Large acreages 
of plant fields in Georgia were actually 
plowed down since they could not be used 
and would not hold over for a later 
pulling. 

This actual loss of seedling is difficu't 
to estimate but an over-all loss of 30-mi!- 
lion plants does not seem unreasonable. 
Unfortunately also, plants were general- 
ly somewhat earlier in Georgia this yea’. 
This means that some Georgia shippers 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 19-20, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Board of Directors and Administrative 
Council, National Canners Association, 
NCA Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


JUNE 8-12, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


JUNE 9-10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JULY 9-10, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Ca- 
tawba Cliffs Beach Club, near Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 


JUNE 17-18, 1952—Annual Summer 
Meeting, Maine Canners Association, 
Lakewood near Skowhegan, Maine. 


AUGUST 11-14, 1952 — 25th Annual 
Convention, National Food Distributors 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. 


SEPTEMBER 11-14, 1952—20th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Institute, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 3-7, 1952—47th Annual 
Meeting, American Meat Institute, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, Il. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952— 48th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin ‘Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 38th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
a Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
urg, Pe 

Di CEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Mich van Canners ‘Association, Pantlind 
Hor Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CEMBER 2-3, -1952—Annual Con- 


Ven! vin, Ohio Canners Association, The 
Ne Columbus, Ohio. 

EMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Con- 
ve) 1, Tri-State Packers, Haddon Hall 


Hoi. Atlantie City, N. J. 


CEMBER 4-5, 1952—67th Annual 
Cor ution, New York State Canners & 


vt ‘vs Association, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
ao, N, ¥, 


NUARY 22-23, 1953—Annual Fruit 
& \  vetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
Lea: ie of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
Sar “vaneiseo, Calif. 
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GIURLANI BRANCH 
AT LOS ANGELES 


A. Giurlani & Bros., San Francisco, 
California, have opened a branch office 
and warehouse at Los Angeles. Harry 
Binder, formerly of the Binder Broker- 
age Co., has been made sales manager. 
The firm features olives, olive oil and 
other products, under the Star brand. 


MAINE SUMMER MEETING 


The Annual Summer Meeting of the 
Maine Canners Association will again be 
held at Lakewood near Skowhegan, 
Maine, on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 
17 and 18, F. Webster Browne, Associa- 
tion Secretary, has announced. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
HOLD SALES CLINIC 
(Continued from Page 11) 


must have more young men coming on 
so that there will be no sudden break in 
representation. He told canners to start, 
and to continue building confidence, and 
this can best be done today by operating 
within your ability to warehouse your 
pack 12 months of the year. 

Mr. James M. Shriver, President of 
the B. F. Shriver Company, whose job 
it was to express an opinion of the value 
of the sales clinic, wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed the efforts of the Committee, and 
expressed the hope that such meetings 
would become a regular part of the Asso- 
ciation program. 


MORE TOMATOES 


Better QUALITY. .. 


.. with John BEAN 
RIGHT-WAY SPRAYERS 


Higher tonnages of quality tomatoes at greater profits are re- 
ported by growers who are protecting their crops with John 
Bean Right-Way Sprayers. The Right-Way Boom sprays a 42- 
foot swath with complete coverage and with less wheel dam- 


age to growing plants. 


INSURE YOUR SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Everybody benefits when growers can produce more tomatoes 
from fewer acres with a planned spray program. Canners get 
a higher percentage of Number-One tomatoes and growers 
find spraying investment repaid by increased crop yields and 


insured returns. 


CHOOSE THE SPRAYER TO FIT THE CROP 


Whatever the acreage, there is a John Bean sprayer for the 
job. Tank sizes up to 600 gallons, adjustable tread widths, 
ample clearance, full range of pump pressures and output. 


Write for Row-Crop Catalog CT-! 


John BEAN 


Dept. CT | 
LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 
SAN JOSE, ‘CALIFORNIA 


DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—Tone of the can- 
ned foods market continues about the 
same as last week, with buyers in the 
market quite frequently for small sized, 
replacement orders. Prices generally re- 
main steady, excepting new pack spinach 
and asparagus, and a few odd lot, slow 
moving items in fruits. Continued 
strength in orange juice is again a fea- 
ture of the market. The pack to May 3, 
according to the Florida Canners Asso- 
ciation, is about 1% million cases short 
of last year, and the movement is at 
about the same ratio, leaving just 300,- 
000 cases more on hand than the same 
date a year ago, or 6% million cases, 
compared to 6.2 million cases last year. 
Total stocks of all citrus juices as of 
May 3, was 700,000 cases under a year 
ago. Supply of frozen orange juice con- 
centrate was approximately double the 
supply of a year ago, and the price or 
brand war on this item continues un- 
abated. Consumers are reported buying 
heavily at these reduced rates, one firm 
reporting that sales have doubled since 
the low price was announced. 


A Tri-State canner writes in suggest- 
ing that we could do both canners and 
buyers a favor if we pointed out the diffi- 
culties canners are encountering in ob- 
taining sweet corn acreage. Also that 
most canners are paying considerably 
more for raw stock this year. We thought 
we had done that. At any rate, those 
who are not hep to the situation might 
note in our Chicago Correspondent’s re- 
port following this, that smart buyers 
are placing heavy S.A.P. orders for corn. 
Barring an exceptionally good corn year 
this year, it hardly seems possible to 
pack enough to go around this next year, 
and the price is bound to be considerably 
higher, in view of the increased prices 
being paid the grower. 


Wet weather in the Tri-State area is 
hampering canners’ production plans. A 
number of canners have reported they 
were unable to get all of their early peas 
in, but the sitaution is said to be much 
more serious in tomatoes. A survey just 
made by the Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tiontion indicates the reduction in tomato 
acreage in Delaware and Maryland will 
be much more serious, than indicated by 
the BAE report of April 22 (Canning 
Trade, May 5, page 6). Instead of an 
8 percent reduction the Association esti- 
mates it will be more like an 18 percent 
reduction, and the slight increase indi- 
cated by the BAE report for the State of 
New Jersey, says the Association, is now 
expected to show a loss over a year ago. 
There have been serious losses in tomato 
plants due to the wet weather. Again 
there has been difficulty getting into the 
fields at planting time. 
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MARKET NEWS 


STATISTICS—The National Canners 
Association this week issued 1951 pack 
statistics for spinach and a number of 
vegetable packs produced predominantly 
in the South, along with sweet potatoes 
and white potatoes. 

Also made available this week by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, are the 
1951 packs of tuna and Maine sardines. 
The statistics are summarized below: 


1951 SPINACH PACK 


Total 

New York 

95,426 

Maryland: 

289,024 

106,033 
Ozarks: 

Texas: 

669,004 

California: 

3,069,413 

234,983 
Other States: 

266,283 

75,119 
6,741,995 

5,834,461 


The total spring and fall pack, by can 
size, amounted to 2,921,197 cases of 2’s, 
1,272,017 cases of 10’s, 1,210,826 cases 
of 2%’s, 552,140 cases of 303’s 310,557 
cases of No. 1 Picnic, 301,380 cases of 8 
ounce, 111,689 cases of No. 1 Tall’s, 62,- 
189 cases of miscellaneous sizes. The 8 
ounce size is listed separately for the 
first time. It’s interesting to note that 
the State of Maryland packed nearly as 
many cases in the 8 ounce as in the No, 2 
size. The total pack of 6,741,595 actual 
cases was the largest since 1947 when 
7,199,703 actual cases were packed. Total 
1950 pack amounted to 4,851,636 actual 
cases. 


THE 1951 PACK OF TURNIP 
AND OTHER: GREENS 

The 1951 pack of Turnip Greens 
totaled 1,574,417 actual cases. Nearly 
half or 702,101 cases were produced in 
the Ozarks, 137,429 cases in Texas, 69,- 
212 cases in Maryland, and 665,675 cases 
in other states. 

The 1951 pack of Mustard Greens 
amounted to 575,698 actual cases. The 
pack of other greens not specified totaled 
455,895 actual cases. 


1951 PACKS OF FRESH BLACK EYE 
AND OTHER FRESH FIELD PEAS 
(Actual Cases) 


Purple Hull Peas 95,708 
183,213 
43,544 


By State the 1951 pack of fresh black 
eye peas totaled 226,670 actual cases for 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, 603,953 cases 
for Texas, and 111,401 cases for other 
States. The No. 300 can was the most 
popular size for these types of peas, fol- 
lowed in order by the No. 2 and the 
No. 303. 


1951 OKRA PACK 
(Actual Cases) 


Style of Pack 1950 1951 
Whole Okra 41,961 42,417 
Okra & Tomatoes........ 250,940 431,098 


The report is a summary of reports 
from all canners known to have packed 
okra and okra and tomatoes. 

The principal states packing okra and 
okra and tomatoes are Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, and South 
Carolina. 

By can size the 1951 pack amounted to 
494,042 cases of 303’s; 329,096 cases of 
2’s; 58,797 cases of 10’s; 7,616 cases of 
21%4’s and 14,494 cases of miscellaneous 
sizes. 


1951 SWEET POTATO PACK 
(Actual Cases) 


1950 1951 
Md., Va. and N........ 1,972,433 1,506,281 
La., Miss. and Ala.....1,254,844 896,715 
Bx 3,467,395 2,644,472 


Of the 1951 total 1,892,840 cases were 
packed in syrup, 461,129 cases were 
packed vacuum style, and 290,503 cases 
solid pack. Just over a million cases 
were packed in the No. 3 squat can, and 
about 845,000 cases in the No. 2%, with 
the No. 2 next in popularity at 253,149 
cases. 


THE 1951 WHITE POTATO PACK 


A total of 1,268,078 actual cases of 
White Potatoes were packed in 1951. 
586,402 cases of these were produced in 
the East, and 681,676 cases in the West. 
The most popular size can was the No. 2, 
totaling 770,319 cases. During 1950 a 
total of 1,535,018 actual cases of White 
Potatoes were produced. 


1951 PACK OF CANNED TUNA 


The pack of canned tuna and tuna-like 
fishes in 1951 totaled 8,289,537 standard 
cases, valued at $99,706,356 to the pack- 
ers. Compared with the previous yea’, 
this was a decrease of 8 percent in vo!- 
ume, and nearly 12 percent in value. 

California accounted for 7,454,375 
cases or 90 percent of the total. Oregon 
followed with 542,401 cases, Washington 
102,831 cases, and the states of Maine, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, and South 
Carolina accounted for the remaining 
189,900 cases. 


1951 PACK OF MAINE SARDINES 
(INCLUDING SEA HERRING) 


The pack of Maine Sardines (including 
sea herring) in 1951 amounted to 1,752,- 
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MARKET NEWS 


5&:) standard cases, valued at $14,866,997 
to ‘he packers. Compared with the pre- 
vious year, this was a decrease of 54 
per ‘ent in volume and 30 percent in 
value, and was the smallest pack since 
1040, A large majority or 1,358,146 
cases, valued at $12,338,953 were packed 
in soybean or other vegetable oil. In 
actual eases the pack amounted to 
1,656,935 cases, of which 1,555,029 cases 
were packed in cases of 100-3% ounce 
cans. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Broadening Demand For Fish, Other Items 
As Needed—Citrus Advanced—Better Un- 
dertone In Fruits — Light Demand Meets 
Tentative Asparagus Openings — Tri-States 
Not Getting Beans — Attention To Texas 
Carrots—Corn Offerings Limited—No Maine 
Sardines Yet—Better Spot Call For Shrimp. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., May 15, 1952 


THE SITUATION—A broad demand 
developed for canned fish. Buying inter- 
est in vegetables and fruits, however, 
failed to improve and buyers continued 
to come in for stocks only to meet re- 
quirements. 

The irregular trend did not disturb 
selling schedules. Fish quotations re- 


mained firm, no special sales pressure 
appeared in other groups. 

Along with the increased call for can- 
ned fish came a tightening of the supply 
position. There continued to be light of- 
ferings, while salmon stocks averaged 
small. This is unfortunate, inasmuch as 
“salad days” are just ahead, a period 
when hot weather usually finds the 
housewife turning to these preparations 
for the main daily meal. 


CITRUS JUICES—A firmer position 
prevailed. Orange juice advanced 2% 
to 5 cents a dozen for 2s, 10 cents for 46 
oz. and 20 cents for 10s, f.o.b. Florida 
shipping points. Blended was advanced 
2% to 5 cents for 2s, 5 to 7% cents for 
46 oz. and 15 cents for 10s. Tangerine 
juice was 5 cents higher on 2s and 5 to 
10 cents on 46 oz., f.o.b. Grapefruit juice, 
as well as segments average unchanged, 
but there was a much better feeling 
throughout the trade. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — While no 
price changes developed there was a bet- 
ter undertone in many groups, as buyers 
requested shipments against contracts. 
This applied to peaches, as well as apri- 
cots. Fancy yellow cling peaches, halves, 
2%s were offered at $3.10, choice around 
$2.85 and standards at $2.65 f.o.b. Sliced, 
as usual, commanded a small differen- 
tial. Apricot offerings were extremely 
limited. Fancy halves, unpeeled 2%s 
were quoted at $3.25 and choice around 


$3.05, with standards at $3.70, f.o.b. 
Pears continued to drag and there ap- 
pears to be a lack of interest owing 
to the comparatively high prices. Sell- 
ers, however, were unwilling to shade 
$4.25 for fancy 2%s and $3.75 for choice, 
f.o.b. An unsettled RSP cherry market 
is noted. Supplies are much larger than 
a year ago, as unless there is a pickup 
in demand, these may prove to be bur- 
densome by the time new packing gets 
underway. Some offerings appeared 
around $2.10 for 2s and $10.50 for 10s, 
f.o.b. 


SHRIMP —A better spot trade was 
noted and there has been quite some 
movement to meet expected summer re- 
quirements. On 5 oz. wet, the market. 
was quoted at $3.15 to $3.20 for small, 
$3.65 to $3.70 for medium and $3.90 to 
$4.00 for large. 

ASPARAGUS — Tentative opening 
prices covering the California and New 
Jersey packing season have been named 
by most packers. In a general way, de- 
mand was unusually light and the price 
level, averaging only a trifle below a 
year ago for most packs, accounted for 
the buyers indefference. It was also felt 
that in many instances buyers were car- 
rying over fairly liberal stocks. For 
mammoth and large blended all green 2s, 
f.o.b. California seller asked $4.10 to 
$4.20 per dozen, while the New Jersey 
cannery basis was around $4.20 for 2s, 
f.o.b. 


basket making. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 57 years of 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


your production dollars 


Langsenkamp equipment is famous with canners the 
country over—for making great savings in product, 
time and labor-saving production dollars stretch! 
That's because Langsenkamp equipment is engineered 
for greater efficiency and to produce much higher 


quality product. 
kamp units in your production line. 
quick to see that Langsenkamp equipment pays for 
itself through savings. 


It's never too late to install Langsen- 
And you'll be 


toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 


Write for Full 
Information 


Kook-More Koils i? Mangler-Pump 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 


235 East South Street, 
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MARKET NEWS. 


GREEN BEANS — Raw deliveries at 
Tri-State canning points were extremely 
limited. Heavy rains cut into prospects 
sharply. Fancy cut ungraded was offered 
in a small way on spot for 2s around 
$1.50 f.o.b. and standard cut ungraded 
at $1.20. Standard cut ungraded wax, 
2s were quoted at $1.30 spot. Offerings 
out of Texas, cut green beans were re- 
ported at $1.12% for 303s, and $1.25 for 
2s, f.o.b. 


CARROTS—There was attention given 
to offerings out of Texas on the basis of 
97% cents for fancy diced 303s, $1.12% 
for 2s and $5.50 for 10s, while sliced was 
offered at $1.00, $1.15 and $5.25, f.o.b. 
There were also some offerings of fancy 
diced 2s at $1.35 f.o.b. New York can- 
nery and $1.25 f.o.b. Maryland. 


CORN—Offerings are limited. A few 
lots of 303s were available f.o.b. Mary- 
land cannery at $1.65 for fancy whole 
kernel golden and around $1.50 to $1.55 
fcr extra standard. Fancy cream style 
golden was priced at $1.60 f.o.b. Mary- 
land cannery. All prices were viewed as 
nominal and subject to sellers confirma- 
tion. Meanwhile, as expected with the 
unusually short supply a good demand 
existed. 


TUNA FISH—A broad demand was 
noted. Prices were firm. Buying was 
in the way of replacement as well as in 
an effort to improve inventories to cover 
anticipated calls for summer require- 
ments. Meanwhile, the trade gave close 
attention to the move in Congress with 
the Senate Finance Committee ordering 
the bill calling for increased tariffs on 
imported fresh and frozen tunas, as well 
as canned tuna in brine and imported 
bonito to move to the Senate floor for 
action. Stocks of domestic tuna are 
quite small, with fishing operations on 
the west coast showing returns well be- 
low expectations. This combined with 
the limited imports has created a very 
tight supply position. 

Fancy white meat solid pack was of- 
fered, f.o.b. California plants at around 
$14.00 per case and light meat from 
$13.00 to $13.50 as to seller. Nationally 
advertised brands were higher. White 
grated f.o.b. California cannery was 
maintained at $10.00 per case. Imported 
white meat, Japanese, solid pack, halves, 
were available in a small way at $15.00 
and light meat about $1.00 per case less. 
Imported bonito, halves, in oil solid pack 
was quoted here by some interests at 
$8.25, with others maintaining a sched- 
ule as high as $9.00 per case. 


SARDINES—No packing was re- 
ported in the Maine area. There were 
some fish running, but the quality was 
said to be unfavorable. Only limited 
quantities of 1951 pack were available 
and sellers were asking around $9.45 
f.o.b. Very small lots were available 
out of California and the market was 
quoted nominally at $9.25 f.o.b. for ovals, 
1s mustard or tomato sauce. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Stagnation Period Appears Past—Citrus Ad- 

vanced — Some Shading In Asparagus — 

S.A.P. Corn Business Heavy — Wisconsin 

Sold Out Sliced Beets—Carrots About Gone 

—Tomato Juice In Good Demand—Price 

Cuts In Slower Moving Fruits, Reports Of 
Damage In The Northwest. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 15, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Piecemeal buying 
continues to hold sway in the Chicago 
market although considerably more action 
is evident as the situation has reached a 
point where most distributors are down 
to the barest minimum inventory and 
have been forced into the market for a 
variety of canned food items. Orders 
are not getting any larger but they are 
more frequent and it appears the stag- 
nant period has been passed. However, 
the trade are still of the opinion prices 
will be lower although how such can be 
justified in the face of incresed packing 
costs is difficult to explain. This atti- 
tude is brought about by a continuation 
of price cutting so evident the past few 
months with little in the way of higher 
prices to change this feeling. One cheer- 
ing example to the contrary was the sud- 
den advance in prices on orange and 
blended juice this week. A few more 
such changes and the trade will quickly 
change their slant on conditions. 


Other than the advance on citrus there 
was little to highlight the week’s activity 
with prices either unchanged or somewhat 
easier. Canned fruits continued unsteady 
with some of the packers of nationally 
advertised brands cutting prices rather 
sharply on the slow moving and less 
popular fruit items which doesn’t help 
matters. Canned fish continues firm with 
vegetables just about holding their own. 


CITRUS—Late in the week and with- 
out any advance warning Florida citrus 
canners suddently withdrew from the 
market or raised prices on both orange 
and blended juice due to an advance in 
fresh oranges from $1.00 a box to $1.25. 
One major factor is now quoting fancy 
Valencia orange juice at $1.00 for 2s 
and $2.20 for 46 oz. with blended at 85 
cents and $1.85. The majority of dis- 
tributors missed the boat on this one as 
is happened so suddenly. On the other 
hand the spread between orange and 
grapefruit juice continued to widen as 
the latter item is showing no strength 
and is easily available at $1.40 to $1.50 
with every indication the spread may 
widen still further. 


ASPARAGUS—Midwest canners are 
now well under way on the new pack of 
asparagus although much cooler weather 
has slowed production. In the meantime 
the trade are showing little inclination to 
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make any forward commitments which 
is in line with their general policy. Open- 
ing prices are lower than last year al- 
though raw prices are the same as the 
previous year except in Michigan where 
canners paid one cent per pound less. 
Unfortunately, as the trade earlier pre- 
dicted, a few canners have already seen 
fit to shade original prices which is un- 
usual as asparagus is normally a steady 
item in this part of the country. 


CORN—There is no reason for pes- 
simism where corn is concerned as 
supplies continue extremely limited par- 
ticularly whole kernel which the trade 
would like to buy and can’t find. Scat- 
tered offerings of fancy cream style are 
available at $1.65 for 303s and $1.75 for 
2s. Buyers have given up hope with 
respect to spot supplies and are now 
looking forward to the new pack and 
the volume of S.A.P. business has been 
heavy. This year will see just about 
nothing packed in 2s as most canners are 
arranging to pack 303s and eight ounce 
along with a limited amount of ones. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—The trade 
have been quite surprised to find they 
cannot buy sliced beets in shelf sizes 
from local canners as Wisconsin proces- 
sors are completely sold up. Tens are 
offered in limited quantities at $5.25 to 
$5.50 with salad sliced at $4.00. Whole 
beets in all sizes have dragged and the 
trade have been offered all kinds of hot 
bargains recently. Supplies of carrots 
in all sizes are just about gone until new 
pack and canners are holding scattered 
lots of fancy diced at $1.10 for 303s and 
$1.20 for 2s. 


TOMATOES—Fancy tomato juice in 
46 oz. tins is in good demand although 
despite the tone of the market, supplies 
are not too plentiful. A few respectable 
sales are reported this week on the basis 
of $2.25 with most canners holding at 
$2.35 to $2.40. Small unsold stocks of 
peeled tomatoes are firmly held while 
puree and catsup continue to make no 
progress with each sale a separate trans- 
action. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Although 
the trade seems to have no confidence at 
all in the industry’s ability to hold the 
line on prices, activity has perked up 
and pool cars to this market are on the 
increase. It’s simply a case of where 
buyers have been forced to replenish 
stocks despite their attitude. Cocktail is 
selling better and prices are holding at 
$2.10 for choice ones with 2%s at $3.25. 
Pears are also showing improvement al- 
though all sales are reported at conces- 
sions from quoted prices. This week also 
brought some sharp price cuts on various 
slower moving fruit items by some of the 
nationally advertised brands although 
none of the important items were af- 
fected. On the other hand, reports from 
the Northwest indicate severe damage 
to pears, prune plums, peaches, berries 
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and cherries due to freezing weather at 
just the wrong time. It’s still too early 
for an accurate estimate of damage but 
there is little doubt in the minds of can- 
ners that they are again faced with a 
serious loss in fruit supplies. When the 
evidence is available it may affect the 
spot market. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buying Only As Needed—Spinach Marked 
Down, Differential Wider Than Usual—As- 
paragus Pack Being Held Down—lInsistent 
Drive For Olive Business—Fancy And Stand- 
ard Tomatoes Selling Well—Fruit Crops Past 
Danger Of Frost—-Chum Salmon Selling Well 
—Not Enough Sardines To Establish Market. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 15, 1952 


THE SITUATION —A routine busi- 
ness on a rather limited scale seems to 
be the order of the day in this market, 
with shipments leading sales in volume 
with many canners. Quite a few new 


lists have been brought out of late on 
the part of those who insist on selling 
at list prices, with these quite general 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


in such lines as olives and spinach, where 
price cutting has been under way for 
some time. Lists now represent the 
market more accurately than in the im- 
mediate past. There is not the usual 
rush to place early orders for new pack 
items and take advantage of the dis- 
counts for early deliveries and offers of 
this kind have been dropped from some 
lists. The distributing trade is buying 
largely as goods are needed and canners 
are becoming reconciled to this. 


SPINACH—A feature of late has been 
the bringing out of revised lists on spin- 
ach, with most of these on the downward 
side. On the other hand, some packers 
of nationally advertised lines are sold up 
and withdrawn. Here is a list that rep- 
resents about the low water mark on this 
season’s pack: Picnic, 95% cents; Is, 
$1.15; No. 303, $1.15; 2s, $1.20; 2%s, 
$1.50, and 10s, $4.85. Other lists include 
2s at $1.40, 2%s at $1.80 and No. 10s at 
$5.50. There is always quite a wide 
spread in spinach prices, owing to dif- 
ferences in color, freedom from foreign 
matter and quality resulting from loca- 
tion where grown, but just now this is 
a little wider than usual. 


ASPARAGUS — The canning of as- 
paragus is moving along nicely, with 
both growers and canners pleased with 
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the manner in which the demand for 
this item is keeping up for shipment to 
the fresh produce markets. Early in 
the month it was reported that shipments 
of this kind were already larger than for 
the entire season of 1951. Last year, 
canners were bidding for stocks and 
prices were boosted well above parity. 
The high prices for the finished product 
cut into consumption, with the result 
that there was a sizable carryover into 
the present season. Now the pack is being 
held down and prices are well below 
those of last year. Considerable of the 
early business booked has been on the 
basis of $3.65 for colossal and mammoth 
in No. 2s, green-tipped and white, and 
at $4.15 for colossal and $4.10 for mam- 
moth in all green. In asparagus, as in 
spinach, opening lists show a rather wide 
range. 


OLIVES — California canned ripe . 
olives are down to a more realistic basis 
in the matter of price and an insistent 
drive for business is being made. Heads 
of firms are making the rounds of the 
distributing trade, supplementing the 
work of the Olive Advisory Board, and 
the sale of canned ripe olives is being 
greatly stimulated. One large firm which 
has a national distribution on its own 
brand, has brought out a new list on its 
ten items, with price changes on all but 
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MARKET NEWS 


one, this being on chopped olives. The 
new list, with price per dozen, is as fol- 
lows: No. 1 super colossal, $4.25; King, 
a blend of colossal, jumbo and giant 
olives, $3.05; mammoth, $2.65; extra 
large, $2.40; medium, $2.15, and small, 
$1.90. Buffet, medium, $1.30, No. 1 large 
pitted, $2.80, buffet, small pitted, $1.40, 
and 4% oz. chopped, 75 cents. 


TOMATOES—tThe bright spot in the 
California canned tomato list seems to be 
in fancy and standard tomatoes, with 
emphasis on the latter. Fancy peeled 
tomatoes are moving at $2.25 for No. 2, 
$2.70 for No. 2%, and $9.00-$9.50 for 
No. 10. In standard, No. 2 is selling at 
$1.60, No. 2% at $1.80 and No. 10 at 
$7.25. 


FRUITS — Distributors, as well as 
canners, have been watching reports on 
the coming fruit crops in California and 
now that the danger period for frost 
damage is about at an end, have come to 
the conclusion that no scarcities will pre- 
vail. Cherries are commencing to make 
an appearance in the fresh fruit markets 
and apricots will ripen in June. Ballot- 
ing is under way throughout the State on 
the proposed Marketing Order for Can- 
ning and Freezing Peaches and it will 
be known shortly whether or not such 
an order will be effective this year. Can- 
ned cling peaches continue to move out 
at a good rate, with prices showing no 
change. The situation on pears has 
eased quite noticeably in recent weeks, 
with an especially good movement on 
standards. Some of this has been at 
the expense of the higher grades, but 
stocks of these have not been burden- 
seme at any time. Apricots are not in 
heavy unsold supply, but canners are at- 
tempting to move stocks since canning 
of this fruit will get under way next 
month. 


SALMON —Chum salmon has_ been 
selling in this market of late at prices 
not much below those prevailing on pink 
fish. In fact, sales of chum have been 
made at $18.00 a case for No. 1 tall, and 
reports have been had of offerings of 
pinks at this price, but with the offering 
withdrawn soon after it was made. Most 
sales of pink salmon are at $21.00, which 
is the ceiling price. 


SARDINES—Sales of California sar- 
dines are so limited that there is no real 
market. Offerings of 1-lb. ovals in to- 
mato sauce at $9.50 are snapped up 
whenever made. It will be at least three 
months before new-pack fish will be 
available and there is no assurance that 
a sizable pack can be made in the Mon- 
terey-San Francisco district, where runs 
during the past two years have been so 
disappointing. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Canning Continues As Fishermen 
Bring In Shrimp From The Deep Seas— 
High Temperatures Forecast Oyster 
Season’s End. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., May 15, 1952 


SHRIMP—tThe shrimp fishing season 
does not open in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama until August. In years 
gone by, the canning plants were shut 
down this time of the year because the 
State closed the inland waters and the 
boats then were too small to venture very 
far into the Gulf, hence the few shrimp 
produced were handled by the raw deal- 
ers who shipped them raw-headless. 
However, in recent years with the build- 
ing of larger and more seaworthy shrimp 
boats, these boats go out into the deep 
waters of the Gulf and the canning of 
shrimp is carried on practically the year 
round. 

The report from 12 plants in Louisiana 
and six plants in Mississippi still can- 
ning shrimp shows that 15,037 standard 
cases of shrimp were packed during the 
week ending May 3, 1952 which brought 
the pack for the season to 649,881 stand- 
ard cases as compared to 640,923 stand- 
ard cases packed during the same period 
last season. During the week ending 
April 26, 1952, the 11 plants that oper- 
ated then packed 5,504 standard cases, 
so all in all, the plants that have been 
operating during the closed season of the 
inland waters of the state have been 
doing fairly well with the shrimp pack. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing May 2, 1952 were: Louisiana 3,576 
barrels, including 1,912 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 594 barrels, including 
381 barrels for canning; Alabama 104 
barrels; and Texas 3,232 barrels, making 
a total of 7,506 barrels, which is 1,258 
more barrels than the previous week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 155,000 pounds and 
were approximately 1,290,000 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
923,000 pounds less than one year ago. 


OYSTERS—The canning of oysters is 
still being carried on in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, but the weather is getting 
very hot and most likely the pack will 
be discontinued soon. 

We had maximum temperatures last 
week of 93 and 94 degrees F, and although 
this week opened with cool weather with 
a maximum of 73 degrees and a mini- 
mum of 51, it is expected to warm up 
in two or three days to summer time 
weather. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing May 2, 1952 were: Louisiana 6,159 
barrels; including 3,056 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 848 barrels, all for can- 
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ning; and Alabama 40 barrels, making 
a total of 7,047 barrels, which is 6,268 
less barrels than were produced last 
week. 

The 4 plants in Mississippi and the 7 
in Louisiana reported that 7,633 stand- 
ard cases of oysters were packed during 
the week ending May 38, 1952, which 
brought the pack for the season to 340,- 
036 standard cases as compared to 248,- 
302 standard cases packed during the 
same period last season. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from Page 14) 


are finishing up their operations now 
rather than some two weeks hence as 
would be more normal. Thus, farmers 
desiring to plant late fields are, for the 
most part, compelled to look elsewhere 
for a source of tomato transplants. 


Growing conditions have not yet be- 
come favorable due to the nights remain- 
ing too cool for optimum growth. This 
is causing a wide-spread fear of “hollow- 
stem” on those already in the field. 


Many farmers have already diverted 
their expected tomato acreage into such 
crops as field corn, soybeans and cucum- 
bers. Still others, in view of the expected 
short acreage, are planning on late crops 
of tomatoes. Others are considering al- 
ternate vegetable crops such as sweet 
corn, lima beans and snap beans. 


FINKSBURG, MD., May 10 — Tomatoes: 
Same acreage as 1951; planting starts 
May 12. 


HAMPSTEAD, MD., May 7 — Tomatoes: 
Will start planting week of May 12. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., May 12—Tomatoes: 
Acreage same as last year, 235 acres. 
Plants just arriving this week. Should 
be plenty of moisture to start plants 
quickly. 


GREENCASTLE, PA., May 9—Tomatoes: 
Start planting May 12. 


OTHER ITEMS 


FINKSBURG, MD., May 
Beans: Same acreage as 1951. 
planting May 12. 


10 — Green 
Start 


MATTHEWS, MD., May 6—Lima Beans: 
Acreage off 50 percent from last year. 


BARKER, N. Y., May 12 — Cherrics, 
Peaches, Apples: Too early to know how 
heavy they have set. Blossoms are heavy. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., May 12 Pumpki: 
220 acres. New crop for this section. 
Expect big yield. 


DAYTON, WASH., May 7 — Asparagu:: 
Started canning April 16. Pack to date 
double same date last year. Quality ex- 
cellent. 
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LIMA BEAN ACREAGE 
TO BE REDUCED 


A decrease of about 8 percent from 
1951 in the planted acreage of green lima 
beans for processing is indicated for 1952 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Ec nomies. This decrease from last 
year’s plantings is indicated by reports 
received from processors in late April 
and early May giving information on the 
acreage they intend to contract and plant 
in 1952. 

If these early-season prospects materi- 
alize, the 1952 plantings for canning, 
freezing and other processing will total 
101,800. This compares with 110,880 
acres planted in 1951 and the 1941-50 
average plantings of 80,360 acres. 

Assuming a loss of plantings of about 
8 percent in line with. recent years, a 
planted acreage of 101,800 acres of pro- 
cessing lima beans would result in about 
93,700 acres for harvest. This compares 
with 106,500 acres harvested in 1951, 
and an average of 74,460 harvested 
acres for 1941-50 period. 

According to the reports California 
with 20,300 acres, will plant more lima 
beans than any other State. This in- 
tended California acreage is a reduction 
of 12 percent from last year, but an in- 
crease of 91 percent over the ten year 
average. California will be followed 
closely by Delaware with 20,000 acres, 
also a reduction of 12 percent from last 
year, and an increase of 30 percent over 
the ten year average. 


BETTER APPLES FOR 
PROCESSING SOUGHT 


The need for better varieties of apples 
for freezing and canning and for the 
manufacture of baby foods is a major 
concern of both the processing industry 
and apple growers in northeastern 
United States, according to fruit special- 
ists at the Experiment Station at Gen- 
eva, where an ambitious apple breeding 
program is under way. 

McIntosh predominates throughout the 
area but is essentially a high quality des- 
sert apple and lacks certain character- 
istics sought by processors. Cortland and 
Delicious, also widely grown in the north- 
east, have limited use for processing. 

Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, 
Northern Spy, and Rome Beauty are 
rated best among standard varieties for 
processing, but all of them have major 
faults from either the processor’s or the 
grower’s point of view, say Station horti- 
culturists. 

From the innumerable crosses that 
have been made in the apple breeding 
work at Geneva, two recently named 
varieties stand out as showing real prom- 
ise as processing sorts. One is Monroe 
which comes into season about with Bald- 
win. Named and introduced in 1949, 
Monroe has been a dependable performer 
at Geneva for over 25 years and has 
fruited every year since 1931, including 
the 1934 season which followed one of the 
coldest winters on record at the Station 
when many Baldwin trees were killed. In 
processing tests Monroe has compared 


favorably with Greening and Baldwin. 
Webster, introduced by the Station in 
1938, is also a good processing variety 
and has the added advantage of earli- 
ness, being in season from mid-Septem- 
ber to mid-December. It is believed that 
it might compete successfully with south- 
ern-grown York Imperials shipped north 
for processing in September and October. 


CONVEYOR CHAIN 
LUBRICATION GUIDE 


“How to Lubricate and Clean Con- 
veyor Chains While They Work” is the 
title of an interesting 8-page booklet just 
published by Oakite Products, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of specialized cleaning and 
allied materials. 


The booklet first reviews troublesome 
problems—such as bottle chipping and 
breakage, build-up of dirt-grease com- 
binations on container bottoms, excessive 
power and burn-out costs, etc. — fre- 
quently encountered in the lubrication of 
bottle and case conveyor chains. 

An interesting feature of the booklet 
is a special section providing helpful 
information on simplified methods of ap- 
plying lubricants to chains for best re- 
sults, with specific types of chain-lubri- 
cating devices available without cost 
from this manufacturer fully described 
and illustrated. Readers desiring free 
copies of this conveyor chain lubrication 
guide may obtain them by writing on 
company letterhead to Oakite Products, 
Inc., 178 Rector Street, New York 6, New 
York. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fcy., No. 2 
4.15-4.40 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.90-4.20 


Center Cuts, No. : 


BEANS, StrINGLEsS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr., SL, 8 oz. 
1.65-1.70 
No. 10 7.50 
Fey., Rd., cut No. 3038.......... 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, 8 oz. -90 
1.20-1.25 
1.25-1.35 
1.75-1.90 
7.00 
Std., ‘Cut, 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 


WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2....0000 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 308.......cee 1.85 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 

No. 3038 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
NorTHWEstT (Blue Lakes) 

Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv. 
2 sv. 2.40-2.50 
3 sv. 2.25-2.35 
Ungraded, No. 808 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... .. 1.921% 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, ....ccovs J 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 303 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 
No. 2 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 
2 sv. 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. 
4 sv. 
No. 10, 4 sv. 
Texas, Std., Cut, 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., 


1.25 
7.00 
1.20 
1.20-1.25 

6.50 


2.50-2.65 


BOS 1.17% 
1.25 


2.40 
2.85 
1.75 
1.60-1.65 
9.25 
No. 308........1.12% 


Gr., No. 303 


1.40-1.50 
7.00 
1.25-1.30 


Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 
No. 10 
Standard 

MIDWEST 

No. 303 2.40 
| 12.00 

No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 

1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 

BEETS 

N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........ 2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 

No. 10 4.50 


Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Sliced, Fey., 8 02. Out 


20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 

Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 

No. 303 -90 

No. 2 1.05 

No. 10 4.75 

No. 2 1.20 

No. 10 5.50 
CARROTS 

N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 

Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........ 1.121% 
No. 10 5.50 

N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. .......... 1.17% 

CORN—(Nominally quoted) 

Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 

1.60-1.65 

Ex. Std., No. 303... wee 4521.55 
No. 10 Nominal 

Std. No. 303 1.35 

Fey., Gold., W.K., No 308............ 1.65 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.55 

Std., No. 3038 1.45 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz 
No. 303 
No. 10 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.75 

Nominal 


Nominal 
1.70 
Nominal 
Nominal 


PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2... 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 
No. 303 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 
4 sv., No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 30% 
No. 2 
4 sv., No. 308 .... 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 8 oz......... -75-.80 
1.20-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
1.07%-1.15 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEStT SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303...... 
5 sv., No. 303 
6 sv. 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
Std., No. 303, 4 sv. 427 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MIpWEsT ALASKAS 
2 sv., No. 303.... 
3 sv., No. 308... 5021.55 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
7.25 
1.20 
4 sv. 1.10-1.15 
4 sv., No. 2 1,25 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 10 10.00-10.25 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 
8 oz. -95-1.00 
1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 


2.50-2.70 


--1.60-1.70 
4521.55 


1.40 
1.30 
1.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


-90- .9 
8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded), 

-80- .85 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Std., 4 sv., No. 303... 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308.........0 92% 
No. 2 1.02% 
No. 2% 1.30 
No. 10 
SPINACH 
Md., Fey., 8 oz. . 


ae 


303.. 


bo 80 & 


1.50-1.80 


Texas, Fey., No. 808 1.07% 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303........ Nominal 
1.60-1.70 
2.50-2.60 
8.75 
1.10-1.15 
1.40-1.45 
-421%4-1.50 
2.20-2.35 
7.00-7.50 
New York, Fey., No. 2........sc0ss000 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 2% 2.65 
Indiana 


Ozarks. Std., No. 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 
No. 21% 
ox. Std., No. 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., 
Calif., 14 oz. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
No. 10 11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
12.50-14.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, -1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Foy., 1.065, NO. 1.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.50 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045....2.00-2.15 
1.06 2.35-2.45 
1.07 2.65-2.75 


FRUITS 

APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.60 
10 8.50 
303 -15-1.25 
. 10 6.25-6.75 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Foy., No. 
No. 10 11.75 


1.045....... 


Choice, No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., No. 2% 


10. 50-11, 50 


RS... Water, Me. 2 2.10-2,25 
No. 10 10.50-11.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. — 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
2.10-2,20 


1.57%-1.65 
8.80-9.00 
No. 10, S.P. Pie .. - 
PEARS 
N.W. Fecy., Bart., 
No. 2% 
No. 10 .... 
Calif., Choice, No. 2..........3.50-3.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2........ 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2......cccssses 2.40 
No. 2% 


JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. : 
86 OB. oon 
3.75-4.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
-70-.72% 
401.50 
3.40-3.50 
ORANGE 
2.05-2.20 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.37% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.35-2.45 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 5.00 
Yo~2.60 


FISH. 

SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T 31.50-32.00 
1's 17.50-18.00 
Med., Red, No. 1 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 20.00-21.00 
Y's 12.00-1 2.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 17.50-1 8.00 
9.50-10.00 


1,0214-1.20 


SARDINES—Pen CASE 
Maine, Oil keyless............ 9,50-9.75 
Cal. Lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
8.00 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
3.15-3.20 
3.65-3.70 
Large 4,00 
Jumbo 4,85 
TUNA—PEeEr Case 
Fey., White Meat, 
Chunks & Flakes 
Fey., Light Meat, 
Std. 


6.50 


Chunks & Flakes..........11.00-13.00 


Grated 10.00-11.00 


Med., Sm. No. 
No 175 PEACHES 


